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THE PROBLEM OF THE AUSTRIAN MINORITY IN ITALY 


Letter dated 23 June 1960 from the Federal Minister Foreign 
Affairs of Austria, addressed to the Secretary-Genegal gf the Unifed Nation . 


Referring to rule 13 (e) of the rules of procedure of the, Gessral Agdembly,,1 bide the honour to propose 
the following item for inclusion in the agenda of the fifteenth regular segdion of “the. United Nations General 


Assembly: 


“~ 
Po. 


> A 


‘The Problem of the AUSTRIAN MINORITY in Italy’. a Sy 


In accordance with rule 20 of the rules of procedure an explanatory 1 nfemorandum i is attached, 


Vienna, 23 June 1960 


THE EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM 

As a result of the First World War and in conformity with 
the terms of the London Agreement of 1915, the Peace Treaty 
of St. Germain handed over to Italy the territory of what is 
today the province of Bozen, which had for centuries formed 
an integral part of Austria. This separation occurred against 
the express wish of the Austrian part of the population of 
South Tyrol, which then formed 97 per cent of the total num- 
ber of inhabitants of the territory, and was, therefore, in clear 
contradiction to the principles of the Fourteen Points Program 
of President Wilson, on the basis of which the armistice and 
peace negotiations were to be conducted; more precisely it 
contradicted Point 9 (postulating the demarcation of the 
Austro-Italian frontier along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality) and Point 10 (regarding the peoples’ right of 
self-determination). 

Austria protested strongly against this decision of the 
Peace Conference, but did not succeed in changing it. 
Later, even Allied statesmen admitted publicly that this 





AUSTRIAN CABINET TAKES SOUTH TYROL ISSUE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Austrian cabinet decided at a recent meeting to 
authorize Foreign Minister Bruno Kreisky to take the necessary 
steps to have the South Tyrolean issue inscribed on the 
agenda of the next United Nations General Assembly. The 
cabinet took the step after discussing the South Tyrol problem 
in connection with a letter addressed by Italian Prime Minister 
Fernando Tambroni to Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab. 


In a letter to UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, 
reprinted above, Dr. Kreisky requested that the ‘problem of 
the Austrian minority” be put on the agenda of the Assembly 
which convenes September 20. 











(Signed) Bruno KREISKY 
Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs 


decision was a mistake. 

In the late fall of 1919, the population of South Tyrol, 
having been incorporated against their will in Italy, demand- 
ed from Rome an autonomy ‘‘for the compact.and coherent 
territory of German or Ladinian ethnic and linguistic charac- 
ter’’. Italian representatives in high office gave the assurance 
to protect the ethnic character of the territory and to fulfill 
the request for autonomy. 

However, these promises were not kept. On the contrary, 
the policy of Italianisation of the territory began immediately, 
gaining momentum after the seizure of power by the Fascists 
and leading finally to the Agreement between Mussolini and 
Hitler of 23 June 1939 regarding the transfer of the South 
Tyrolean population into the German Reich. It was only due 
to the outbreak of the war and the collapse of the dictator- 
ships that the resettlement could not be brought to its end. 
Nevertheless, these developments had the effect that the 
percentage of the Italian part of the population, which had 
amounted to 3 per cent at the time of the separation of South 
Tyrol from Austria and had reached 8 per cent in 1921, rose 
to 24 per cent in 1939. In 1953, it amounted to as much as 
34 per cent. 

After the end of the Second World War, the South Ty- 
rolean population made new efforts aiming at the return of 
their country to Austria. In 1946, their representatives pre- 
sented the Austrian Federal Chancellor with a petition bear- 
ing 123,777 signatures and requesting the incorporation of 
South Tyrol in Austria. As the Austrian minority consisted 
then of about 230,000 people, this collection of signatures 
represented practically the declared will of all enfranchised 
South Tyroleans. Notwithstanding this clear manifestation, 
on 20 April 1946 the Conference of the Foreign Ministers in 
Paris decided that South Tyrol was to remain with Italy. 
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In order to protect the ethnic and cultural character of 
the Austrian population in South Tyrol, on 5 September 1946 
an Agreement between the Austrian Foreign Minister Gruber 
and the Italian Premier De Gasperi was signed providing for 
a legislative and executive autonomy of the South Tyrolean 
population. This Agreement has been incorporated, as its 
Annex IV, in the Peace Treaty between Italy and the Allied 
Powers and has, therefore, acquired multilateral character. 
Apart from certain measures enumerated by way of example 
and aiming primarily at the reparation of Fascist wrongs, it 
provides among other things for the parification of the German 
and Italian languages in public offices and the establishment 
of a more appropriate proportion in the distribution of posts 
in public offices. 

But its most important provision is contained in Article 
2, by which the population of the province of Bozen is granted 
the exercise of an autonomous legislative and executive 
regional power. 

Unfortunately, this Agreement was interpreted and applied 
by Italy in a way that contradicted its purpose in essential 
respects. This is particularly true in view of the amalgama- 
tion, brought about by the Autonomy Statute of 1948, of the 
province of Bozen with the Italian Trentino in one autonomous 
region, in which the Italians form a majority of two thirds. 
This procedure turned the autonomy pledge made to the South 
Tyrolese, in spite of the granting of a certain sub-autonomy 
to the province of Bozen, largely into an empty promise. But 
even the few competences that are conceded to the province 
within the framework of this sub-autonomy have been so 
reduced by implementation regulations of the Italian Govern- 
ment and by decisions of the Italian Constitutional Court 
that, in comparison with the model autonomy for the Aaland 
Islands or the one for the Faroe Islands, but also with other 
autonomies in Italy itself, it is scarcely possible to call this 
regime an autonomy. 

Obviously, it cannot have been the purpose of the Gruber- 
De Gasperi Agreement to secure the right of self-government 
to the Italian population of the Trentino; moreover, on what 
title should Austria have based such a claim? 

So the Austrian minority has not received by the above 
arrangement the autonomy promised to it, the exercise of 
which is in the hands of the Italian majority. 

As one might have expected, the disadvantages of this 
arrangement became more and more obvious and led to a grow- 
ing exasperation in South Tyrol. In 1954, the South Tyrolese 
presented the Italian Government with a memorandum contain- 
ing their complaints regarding the disadvantages of the Agree- 
ment. No answer was received. 

In the meantime, Austria has been making efforts for 
several years to find, in negotiations with the Italian Govern- 
ment, a solution to these questions and has tried every 
bilateral way in order to arrive at a settlement. 

The Austrian Federal Government has firstly proposed 
an Austro-Italian Mixed Commission to examine this problem, 
but declared itself equally ready, after this proposal had been 
turned down by the Italian Government, to conform with the 
latter’s wish and enter into negotiations conducted through 


RAAB COMMENTS ON KHRUSHCHEV VISIT 


In one of his regular semi-monthly broadcasts to the 
Austrian people, Chancellor Julius Raab, on July 10, took 
the occasion to comment in some detail on the state visit 
paid recently by Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev. Some of 
the Soviet leader’s remarks while in Austria had drawn pro- 
tests from the United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Among other things, Raab said: 

**The Soviet premier made free use of the free speech 
that prevails in Austria. This led to protests from friendly 
states. Mr. Khrushchev knew about this and expressly noted 
it at his press conference. 

‘We did not leave the Soviet premier in any doubt that 
we were not in agreement with his statements on Austrian 
soil against states that are friendly to us. 

‘‘I have in mind in the first place the United States, to 
which we are indebted for her help in the post-war period, and 
against the Federal Republic of Germany, to which we are 
bound by friendly relations, and also against our southern 
neighbor, Italy, with which we have correct relations. 

**I must personally emphasize that the Soviet premier’s 
Statements about Chancellor Adenauer, with whom I have a 
long standing friendship, were particularly unpleasant for me. 

‘*The Soviet premier’s remarks about the chancellor were 
unfounded and I told this to the premier.’’ 

Referring to a remark made by Khrushchev that Soviet 
Russia would protect Austrian neutrality, Raab asserted: 

‘I must repeat with great earnestness that the interpreta- 
tion and preservation of our neutrality is exclusively our 
own affair.’’ 

Raab noted that Austria was reassured by another Khrush- 
chev statement to the effect that the Soviet Union would al- 
ways respect Austria’s neutrality. 

Official sources in Washington and Bonn commented 
after Raab’s broadcast that they were well satisfied with the 
Austrian chancellor’s attitude and that the traditional friend- 
ship of Washington and Bonn for Austria would continue 
unimpaired. 
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diplomatic channels. Up to the present day these negotia- 
tions have unfortunately not led to any concrete results; on 
the contrary, due to the refusal of the Italian Government 
even to discuss the principal issue, i.e. the granting of an 
autonomy to the province of Bozen, during these last months 
they have been reaching a dead end. 

During all this time the situation on the spot became 
more and more acute as the population was ever more con- 
vinced that the right of self-government promised to them in 
the Paris Agreement was being withheld from them. 

In view of the fruitless efforts to solve this problem 
bilaterally and considering the strained relations in South 
Tyrol itself, the Austrian Federal Government feel entitled 
and even obliged to request that the South Tyrolean problem 
be put on the agenda of this year’s General Assembly. In 

(Continued on page 6) 
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AUSTRIA’S FOREIGN TRADE REVIEWED 

During the first quarter of 1960, imports rose by 32% over 
the corresponding period of 1959, and reached 8,621,000,000 
schillings. (About 26 schillings equal one dollar. Ed.) Ex- 
ports increased 19% during the same period and reached a 
total of 6,694,000,000 schillings. The trade deficit thus 
amounted to 1,927 million schillings compared with 941 mil- 
lion schillings in the first three months of 1959. 

A breakdown shows that countries of the European Econ- 
omic Community increased their imports by 27% to reach a 
total of 4,713,000,000 schillings. Exports to the EEC coun- 
tries went up 17% to 3,255,000,000 schillings. During the 
three-month period covered, imports from member nations of 
the European Free Trade Association gained 62% and reached 
1,151,000,000 schillings. Exports to the EFTA nations in- 
creased 40% and achieved a total of 869 million schillings. 
The EFTA share in Austria’s total trade thus increased from 
10.8% to 13.3% on the import side, and from 11% to 13% in 
exports, while the EEC share dropped from 56.8% to 54.7% 
in imports and from 49.3% to 48.6% in exports. 

Imports of Manufactured Goods Rise 

Imports of manufactured goods have considerably in- 
creased since the first of the year. Economists were of the 
opinion that this trend served to counteract any tendency to 
raise prices and at the same time eliminated scarcity in con- 
sumer goods. These import gains were felt particularly in 
textiles, high-quality mechanical and optical products, leather, 
leather goods, furs, clothing and electrical appliances. Raw 
materials and capital goods from abroad, including machinery, 
vehicles and industrial chemicals, also rose sharply. During 
the early months of 1960, Austria imported large quantities of 
ores, scrap, crude oil, rubber, wool and cotton. 

Austria’s big increase in imports is no exception in the 
general European picture. Similar import increases have been 
noted throughout Europe and are due to expanding economies 
and shrinking inventories. In Austria’s case, full utilization 
of existing industrial capacities and total manpower are added 
reason for the import rise. 

Agricultural exports reached a value of 4.63 billion 
schillings during 1959. This amounted to 18.5% of total ex- 
ports. The main export items under this heading were cattle 
for slaughter and dairy products. 

During the same year, exports from Berlin to Austria 
rose from 37.3 to 41.5 million German marks. (One’mark equals 
roughly 6.5 schillings. Ed.) Austria : thus imported more 
from Berlin last year than Great Britain which accounted for 
36.4 million marks. 

Imports from Switzerland during the first three months of 
1960 amounted to 43.8 million Swiss francs and exports to 
Switzerland to 42.8 million francs. 

Austrian Exports to EFTA Nations Up 

Austria’s drive to increase its exports to EFTA members 
has shown interesting results in the first three months of 
1960. Exports to Norway, for instance, increased 66% over 
the corresponding figures for 1959. Norwegian shipyards 


turned to Austrian producers of heavy steel plates this year 
and exports in this branch skyrocketed accordingly. Norway’s 
textile mills ordered increasing amounts of raw materials in 
Austria since the first of the year. Exports to Norway of such 
products as clothing, shoes, optical goods, iron and steel 
goods, rubber and jewelry also increased noticeably. 

Trade with U.S. 

The import surplus in Austria’s trade with the United 
States dropped in 1959 to 547,600,000 million schillings, one- 
third as much as in 1958. (About 26 schillings equal one 
dollar. Ed.) The decrease was due to two factors: 1) Austria 
lowered its imports from the U.S. by 28% to 2,031,700,000 
schillings; and 2) Austria increased its exports to the U.S. 
by 26% to 1,484,100,000 schillings. Coal imports, hit by a 
general drop in the World coal market, decreased most — from 
475.5 million schillings to 428.3 million schillings. Cotton 
imports also fell sharply by 223.3 million schillings to a 
1959 total of 112.3 million. Wheat and corn combined dropped 
by 107.5 million to 308.4 million schillings. During last year, 
iron and scrap imports amounted to very little — 600,000 
schillings — while the year before they accounted for 60 
million schillings. 

On the export side, Austria gained particularly in ship- 
ping semi-finished and finished goods to the United States. 
The 1959 increase amounted to 241.1 million schillings and 
total exports in these categories reached 1,053,200,000 
schillings. Aluminum alone rose from 115.8 million schillings 
in 1958 to 172.6 million in 1959. Costume jewelry and glass 
products accounted for exports of 352.7 million schillings in 
1959, an increase of 54.8 million over 1958. Bicycles went 
up 12.9 million schillings to a total of 59.4 million schillings. 
Among other exports which experienced a noticeable rise dur- 
ing 1959 were artificial fibers, mineral raw materials, iron 
and steel, clothing, luggage and leather goods generally. 


AUSTRIA AT CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 

More than 50 Austrian exporters and manufacturers were 
represented at the Chicago International Trade Fair which 
just closed after a successful two-week run. Altogether, 25 
nations exhibited at the fair, one of the major commercial 
events in the U.S. Austrian businessmen showed gift articles, 
glass and ceramics, leather goods, textiles, hats, cutlery, 
furniture, household goods and furnishings. The long list of 
exhibits also included winter sports equipment, radio and 
television sets, precision optical equipment and electrical 
control instruments. A spokesman for the Austrian exhibitors 
said that it was their main purpose to make newtrade contacts 
in Chicago and the American Middle West. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DOWN 

At the end of May, Austria’s unemployment dropped 
sharply to the lowest figures since 1948. The total number 
of registered unemployed was 56.816, or 21,529 less than in 
May, 1959. 

The number of persons seeking employment in Austria 
was 64,227 in the middle of May. Of this total 33.3%or 
21,415 were males. 
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PRESS COMMENT: ON SOUTH TYROL 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 1960 


Vienna Tempers Hotheads 


By Frederick Brook 
Special Correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


Vienns 

The marathon dispute between Austria and Italy over the 
treatment of the German-speaking minority in South Tyrol 
has just entered another dusty lap. Though the end of the 
race is still out of sight, there are three features about this 
new stage which could make it more decisive than any of its 
predecessors in the 14-year-old quarrel between Rome and 
Vienna. 

The first is the significant gain in votes and mandates 
scored by the South Tyrol People’s Party in communal elec- 
tions recently held in the province. The People’s Party is the 
main political organization of the 220,000 German-speaking 
citizens of the province in their struggle against ethnic, cul- 
tural, and economic “Italian:zation.” Campaigning under the 
romantic banner of the so-called “Edelweiss List,” the party 
won 17 more seats than in the preceding loca! elections four 
years ago. This popular vote of confidence in the People’s 
Party’s determined stand for South Tyrolean liberties cannot 
fail to give the whole problem new impetus. 

The second new and refreshing feature is that the Austrian 
Government at last seems to have found a clear-cut policy 
of its own on the South Tyrol question which has the backing 
of all sections of the coalition Cabinet and which avoids the 
two extremes of excessive caution and excessive pugnacity. 


Austrian Case Restated 


Now the Austrian case, restated here only a few days ago 
by Chancellor Julius Raab, concentrated on the simple but 
far-reaching claim that the predominantly German-speaking 
Province of Bozen (Bolzano) should be given legal autonomy 
within the Italian state, thus severing its present administra- 
tive link with the neighboring Italian Province of Trento. 

At the same time the Austrian Government has taken 
secret steps to calm down the hotheads south of the Brenner 
Pass who a few months ago were clamoring publicly for a 
South Tyrolean plebiscite to give the area the option of re- 
turning to Austria if its population so wished. Vienna was 


prudent enough to realize that any question of redrawing 
national boundries would be too much for any Italian Gov- 
érnment to accept, and it has successfully restrained the ex- 
tremists accordingly. 


In this somewhat calmer atmosphere a new exchange of 
letters between Dr. Raab and the recently appointed Italian 
Premier, Fernando Tambroni, has taken place. The mood of 
the Tambroni administration is the third encouraging feature 
about this newest lap in the discussions. There are signs that 
at last there may be a government in Rome which is both 





Statesmen’s Views 


“But I know of no case in the whole of 
Europe more than that of the Austrian Tyrol, 
where the Atlantic Charter and the subsequent 
Charter of the U.N.O. might have been ex- 
tended to the people who dwell in this small 
but well-defined region ... Why can they not 
have a fair and free plebiscite ... ?” 

Winston Churchill in the House of Commons, 

June 5, 1946 


“We, for our part, were never altogether 
happy about leaving some 200,000 German- 
speaking persons in Italy and were anxious 
that the Italian Government should do every- 
thing to preserve the minority rights of the 
German-speaking South Tyrolese.” 

Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin, Oct. 8, 1946. 











strong enough vis-a-vis the Italian nationalist right wing 
and realistic enough vis-a-vis the tide of world opinion to 
settle the South Tyrol dispute in an amicable way. 


Suggestion Weighed 


It is believed that what Signor Tambroni has suggested 
in his latest letter to the Austrian Chancellor is the granting 
of a “de facto” independence for Bozen Province through a 
series of administrative reforms and safeguards. The Italian 
standpoint throughout the quarrel] has been that in order to 
alter the de jure status of the province amendments to the 
Italian Constitution would be needed which would be difficult 
to obtain. ; 

From the tone of Dr. Raab’s reaction so far, such a proposal 
would stand no chance of acceptance with the Austrian Gov- 
ernment or people. The danger would remain that with a new 
change of governent in Rome mere administrative reforms 
could always be recalled or ignored, leaving the South Ty- 
roleans facing their old difficulties. Austria is certain to hold 
out for formal, legally guaranteed autonomy for Bozen. But 
the fact that the Italians have moved this far is a big step 
away from the former standpoint that there was “simply no 
problem to be discussed.” 


Little South Tyrol carries an 
impact quite disproportionate 


to its size. 


By Ernest S. Pisko 
Staff Writer of The Christian Science Monitor 


Vienna 
Is A CLOUD no bigger than a child’s hand on 
Austria’s otherwise brilliantly blue sky. But the country’s 
top weather-watchers—meaning the government—are 
eyeing it with a wrinkled brow. 

The cloud is the dispute between Rome and Vienna over 
the rights of the German-speaking population of the South 
Tyrol. It is not a new cloud, though over the past ,42 years 
there have been periods when it was almost invisible and 
others when it looked dark and charged with electricity 
—, to erupt any moment. The present is such a darker 
period. 

Comparea with any of today’s international conflicts the 
Italian-Austrian differences about cofiditions in the South 
Tyrol may seem puny, even irrelevant. 


Comparison Rejected 


The number of people involved directly is small—some 
230,000 German-speaking inhabitants of the upper Etsch 
valley (called Adige in Italian). Their grievances at promises 
broken, and pledges unredeemed—while real—shrink in im- 
portance if measured against the uncertainty in which more 
than 2,000,000 West Berliners have to live or against the fate 
of some 40,000,000 East Germans, Hungarians, Czechoslo- 
vaks—to mention but a few of Europe’s captive nations. 


But the South Tyrolers do not make such comparisons. If 
they make any they point to Ghana or to some of the other 
African or Asian nations which have recently gained or are 
about to gain full yoy They will ask: “Why are we 
denied a right the Ghanaians have been granted, or the 
Somalis?” And some of them will point to Algeria and say: 
“Is that not enough of a lesson to a Western government? 


Does one have to take up arms to be allowed to live in free- 
dom and be master in one’s own house?” 
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The South Tyrolers resent not only the attempts at 
Italianization, which they consider a threat to their culture 
and traditions, but also the alleged denial of the autonomy 
they had been promised. They say that, although “autonomy” 
means the power of'a group to make its own local laws, the 
record shows that between 1948 and 1956, 21 laws passed 
by the Bolzano Diet were rejected altogether 16 times by 
the Italian Government. 

Only five important laws came into effect; five others— 
among them a school law, a kindergarten law, and a land- 
scape preservation law have remained barred. Vienna further 
charges that of 17 special fields that, according to the agree- 
ment, should be administered by the South Tyrolers, only 
two are under the latter’s authority. 

Other charges are that there is no equality of the German 
and Italian languages in practice; that of the civil service 
posts in the province of Bolzano, more than 80 per cent 
have been given to Italians; that the labor offices are staffed 
by Italians who favor their fellow countrymen over the 
Tyrolers; and finally, that the housing administration accords 
Italians a preferential treatment. 


Autonomy Demanded 


What the South Tyrolers say that they demand is genuine 
autonomy within the framework of the Italian state, such, as 
they say, has been given to Sicily, Aosta, and Sardinia. They 
deny that they demand self-determination, which would in- 
clude the right to become fully independent or rejoin Austria. 

But this is exactly what the Italians suspect to be the 
ultimate goal of the South Tyrolers. They regard full auton- 
omy as the first step toward separation and, while they con- 
ceivably would not mind letting the South Tyrolers go, 
they are determined to hold fast to the land. 

The Italians firmly believe that there are very strong 
arguments to support both their position in regard to the 
South Tyrol and all they have done there. 

Rome denies categorically that the South Tyrolers are not 
treated as well—or even better—than any other minority 
group in Europe. Furthermore, it declares that it cannot be 
expected to take steps which will threaten it with the loss of 
an area which: (1) is vital to its national defense despite 
all the nuclear weapon developments; (2) is important to it 
as a source of hydroelectric power upon which a portion 
of Northern Italian industry depends; and (3) has been 
confirmed to it by internationally recognized treaties. 


Migration Called General 


As for the influx of Italians into the area—which the 
Tyrolers call “Unterwanderung”—lItalian officials contend 
that this is merely part of a general migration from poverty- 
stricken southern Italy into the economically advanced re- 
gions of the north. They also declare that the government 
could not possibly forbid its citizens to seek work and a 
better livelihood in any area of the country to which they 
wished to move. 


As in so many bigger conflicts today, it is the mutual 
mistrust of the other side’s ultimate intentions that stands 
in the way of an intelligent and amicable solution. This is 
all the sadder since on a strictly personal plane, relations 
between the two groups are friendly. There have been many 
intermarriages over the years. 


It is equally regrettable that a political dispute of a some- 
what anachronistic character should exercise a prosperous 
community settled in one of Central Europe’s scenically 
most beautiful spots. 

Economically, the South Tyrolers have nothing to com- 
plain about—and they don’t. Business has been good for 
quite some time. There is brisk trade domestically, as well 
as with neighboring countries, and there is a lively tourist 
traffic—well deserved, for there are few experiences that 
can match a spring vacation in Meran or Bolzano. 


If nothing comes of Premier Fernando Tambroni’s rerent 
approach—and many of Austria's high officials doubt that 
the idea of a de facto but not de jure autonomy is practi- 
cable—the Austrians are determined to appeal to the United 
Nations, next fall. 

Another suggestion of Signor Tambroni, to submit the 
dispute to the World Court, has met with an equally cool 
reception in Vienna. Austrian officials say that a World 
Court decision would almost certainly take from two to 
four years and that they could not expect the South Tyrolers 
to wait that long with no change in the current conditions. 

Privately they express the , however, that before 
then Washington will use its influence in Rome to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement and thereby avert a jolt to 
the solidarity of the Western world to which both Italy and 
Austria belong. 


ON PREMIER 
KHRUSHCHEY’S VISIT 





LONDON JULY 9 1960 








HERR Raas is not the first head of 
state to find that after a visit by Mr. 
KHRUSHCHEV a good deal of tidying up 
and explaining falls to the host. His 
guest had attacked, among others, the 
United States and Dr. ADENAUER, and 
yesterday HERR RAAB deplored these 
remarks in public, as he had already 
done in private to MR. KHRUSHCHEV 
himself. The Indians and Burmese were 
not less embarrassed in 1955, when 
MR. KHRUSHCHEV used platforms in 
their countries to accuse the western 
Powers of starting the last war and of 
calling the Burmese “savages”. The 
objections to this sort of remark are 
twofold—that they put the hosts in the 
dilemma of either having to stay silent 
or engage in an argument they do not 
wamt, and that they compromise 
neutrality. The first objection is 
certainly valid; the second is more 
doubtful. Nobody is going to think that 
Austrian neutrality has in some way 
been tarnished because Mr. KHRUSH- 
CHEV has lashed out on Austrian soil. 
The world is his pulpit, and his words 
hurt no more if delivered in Vienna or 
Paris or Delhi than if they come from 
Moscow. Anybody, neutral or not, who 
invites MR. KHRUSHCHEV to stay knows 
that he is not going to confine himself 
to admiring the view. 

All the same this has admittedly been 
a hard week for the Austrians. Though 
they cherish their neutral status hardly 
less than do the Swiss, they have as yet 
little tradition to back it up. Their main 
cause for discomfort about the visit is 
that all the publicity has gone to views 
on the rights and duties of neutrality 
which do not coincide with their own. 
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TYROL BEFORE THE UN (Cont'd from page 2) 


doing so, they have in mind Resolution 217 C (II) of 10 
December 1948, in which the General Assembly declared that 
‘the United Nations cannot remain indifferent to the fate of 
minorities’’ and Resolution 532 C (VI) of 4 February 1952, 
listing the protection of minorities as one of the most im- 
portant branches of the positive work undertaken by the 
United Nations. 

In virtue of Article 10 and Article 14 of the United Na- 
tions Charter, Austria, therefore, requests the General As- 
sembly to consider the Austro-[talian dispute that has arisen 
from Italy’s refusal to grant autonomy to the province of 
Bozen and, in the spirit of the Charter, to bring about a just 
settlement based on democratic principles, by which the 
Austrian minority in Italy is conceded a true autonomy so as 
to enjoy the self-administration and self-government it has 
asked for and, indeed, it needs for the protection of its 
existence as a minority. 


ECONOMIC NOTES 


Austria’s general economic situation appeared to be 
favored by renewed advances in industrial output, transporta- 
tion, retail and foreign trade. The Austrian Institute of Eco- 
nomic Research, in a recent review of the economic picture, 
likened this strong upswing to the boom experienced by 
Austria in 1954-1955. 

CONSTRUCTION GOING APACE 

In spite of the fact that public works have been cut back 
in the last year and no new loans to finance then have been 
offered, the construction industry is working at full capacity. 
At the same time, power consumption is increasing at a fast 
rate. Unemployment was down to 64,200 by the middle of May, 
a very low figure considering that even in the busiest summer 
months it rarely was less in previous years. 

Production and sales expansion is financed partly by 
reserves accumulated in the slow-down periods and partly by 
new bank credits. 

Yet in certain branches, limits to the boom possibilities 
are already felt. Industrial capacities have reached their 
limits in certain sectors and in other cases manpower re- 
serves are close to exhaustion. This has resulted in a back- 
log of orders and postponement of delivery dates in some 
industries. Rolling mill products and various building materi- 
als are already in short supply and bottlenecks cannot al- 
ways be opened even by increased imports. The result will 
be a certain slowdown in production and employment which 
will make it increasingly difficult to keep prices and wages 
stable particularly in view of the fact that import prices are 
again on the rise after remaining level for more than two years. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES DOWN 

Austrian foreign exchange holdings declined during the 
first three months of 1960 by 954 million schillings, an amount 
sufficient to cover the average value of Austrian imports for 
about half a year. (About 26 schillings equal one dollar. Ed.) 
Although such a decline is not entirely unwelcome because 
of its restrictive effects on the liquidity of the balance of 
payments deficit, further growth of the import deficit in 


response to stimulated public demands would be considered 
as not entirely healthy. 

The credit expansion of last March was exceeded in 
April. Commercial credits rose by 942 million schillings in 
April as against 921 million in March to a total of 39.96 
billion schillings. In April, 1959, commercial credit expanded 
by only 133 million schillings. Measures taken earlier in the 
year to restrict credit were not yet felt during the spring of 
1960. This is due to the fact that many commercial bank 
customers took advantage of all possible credit facilities in 
anticipation of the restrictive measures. Credit expansion 
embraced all types of banks except only mortgage institu- 
tions. 

SAVINGS DEPOSITS LEVEL OFF 

Savings deposits in Austrian savings institutions in- 
creased by 165 million schillings in April, 1960. This was 
less than half of the increase which marked the month of 
March. Altogether, a lower trend of savings deposit increases 
has been noted. Total such deposits now amount to 29.63 
billion schillings. 

Domestic bank funds held at the Austrian National Bank 
and subject to withdrawal on demand remained at 3.87 billion 
schillings. 

Total banknote circulation at the middle of May was 1.2 
billion schillings less than at the end of 1959. The main 
factor for the falling trend in circulation was the rise in the 
balance of payments deficit. Holdings of foreign exchange 
have fallen by 528 million schillings since March 15, and now 
amount to 9.01 billion schillings. This is three billion schil- 
lings less than in the fall of 1959 when the decline in the 
balance of payments first set in. 

Even though foreign tourists brought 342 million schil- 
lings to Austria in March and 282 million in April (12% more 
than in April 1959) and though other foreign exchange earn- 
ings resulted from-a number of transactions, the National 
Bank was forced to deplete its foreign exchange reserves by 
151 million schillings in March and 377 million last April. 

At the end of April, Austrian holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange amounted to 16.6 billion schillings, again three 
billion schillings under the peak of September, 1959. No great 
relief is expected before the peak of the tourist season is 
reached later this summer. 

PUBLIC DEBT CLOSE TO 20 BILLION 

Austria’s total public debt as of the first of this year 
amounted to 19.82 billion schillings. (About 26 schillings 
equal one dollar. Ed.) Of this total, 88.6% was domestic 
debt. Against this total debt there are state assets of 2.31 
billion schillings leaving an actual net debt of 17.5 billion. 
Debt service in interest and amortization during 1960 will 
cost 1.89 billion schillings. 





NEW AUSTRIAN CONSUL IN NEW ORLEANS 
The Austrian Foreign Ministry recently announced the 
appointment of Eberhard P. Leutsch as the new titular 
(honorary) Austrian consul in New Orleans. The address 
of the consulate is: 1800 Hibernia Bank Building, New 
Orleans 12, La. The phone number is TU 1221. 
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PAPER MARKET STABLE 

Austrian paper industry experts believe that the inter- 
national paper market has leveled off to the extent that the 
situation is now generally stable. Price declines suffered in 
1959 have been successfully reversed in the first few months 
of 1960. However, increased earnings in the industry are not 
yet in sight. Increased demands have been met by capacity ex- 
pansion in paper factories in Scandinavia, the United States 
and Canada. 

The Austrian paper industry achieved these production 
and export figures for the first three months of 1960 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1959: 








PRODUCTION EXPORTS 
(in tons) 
1960 1959 1960 1959 
Paper 119,365 108,095 62,721 61,968 
Cellulose 130,781 117,311 49,681 50,627 
Pulp 45,204 42,387 2,477 2,329 
Board 22,672 21,119 7,345 4,528 














During 1959, exports in the paper and pulp industry had 
fallen off slightly in value, though not in volume, as compared 
with 1958. Total 1959 exports amounted to 2,054,000,000 
schillings as against 2,076,000,000 the year before. A volume 
breakdown for the two years gives this picture: 











(in tons) 
1958 1959 
Paper 243 ,845 251,252 
Cellulose 190,493 198,528 
Pulp 7,257 10,440 
Board 24,942 24,318 








About 60% of Austrian exports went to member nations of 
the European Economic Community and only about 6% to mem- 
bers of the European Free Trade Association. 

Austria’s top paper customer was the Federal Republic 
of Germany with 87,973 tons. Next, in order, came Italy, 
Hungary, Turkey, Vietnam, Argentina, Greece, Mexico, Por- 
tugal, India and Lebanon, Cellulose customers included Italy, 
West Germany, Switzerland, Yugoslavia and a host of smaller 
importers. 


Production, Exports Up 


Production and export of Austrian papers, cardboard and 
cellulose have increased during the first three months of 1960, 
aided by constant prices and increased demand. Paper pro- 
duction amounted to 119,365 tons as against 108,095 tons in 
the corresponding months of 1959. Paper exports totaled 
62,721 tons compared with 61,968 tons. 

During the same time, cardboard production amounted to 
22,672 tons as against 21,119 tons and exports to 7,345 tons 
compared with 4,528 tons the year before. Cellulose produc- 
tion reached 130,781 tons during the first quarter of 1960, 
compared with 117,311 tons in the corresponding period of 
1959. Exports sagged slightly with 49,681 tons against 
50,627 tons. 

Wood pulp production with 45,204 tons showed a slight 
increase over last year when it reached 42,387 tons during 


the first three months of the year. Exports showed no. ap- 
preciable change: 2,477 tons compared with 2,239 tons. 

About 60% of paper and allied industrial exports went to 
countries of the European Economic Community while 6% was 
absorbed by nations of the European Free Trade Association. 
Among the EEC countries, West Germany and Italy were the 
top buyers. 
PETIT POINT MAKES A MAJOR POINT 

The embroidery (petit point) industry had a record export 
year in 1959 when 95%, or 540 million schillings’ worth, of 
total production went to foreign buyers. However, the influx 
of cheap Asian products in Austria’s traditional overseas 
markets is a competitive factor which is beginning to be felt 
by Austrian producers. 


AUSTRIAN INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
AN INDUSTRY IN ITSELF 

More than 4,000 employes are working in 138 research 
institutions in Austria. They are engaged in special studies 
which, it is hoped, will lead to greater promotion of Austria’s 
industrial production and exports. 

A breakdown of these institutes shows that 37 of them 
are laboratories owned and operated by individual industrial 
enterprises and that their total manpower is about 2,600. Six- 
teen are cooperative research labs, employing 220 persons. 
Then there are five independent research organizations with 
200 employes, and 32 public institutes, operated by provincial 
and municipal governments, with 790 employes. The remainder 
— nearly 50 — are operated by a number of colleges and univ- 
ersities with 230 aids. 

The cooperative research institutes work for smaller in- 
dustrial concerns; they undertake straight industrial research, 
development planning and product testing. 

MORE THAN 500 CORPORATIONS IN AUSTRIA 

Exactly 517 joint-stock companies were registered in 
Austria as of Jan. 1, 1960. Their total stock capital was near- 
ly 20 billion schillings. (About 26 schillings equal one dol- 
lar. Ed.) During the previous year, 20 corporations had been 
added to the ever growing list. 

MOTORIZATION GROWS APACE 

In less than six months — between October, 1959, and 
March, 1960 — Austria’s motorization ratio had rosen from 
48 passenger cars per 100 of population to 51 per 100. As 
of March 31, total motor vehicles registrations in Austria 
amounted to 873,200 cars and trucks. The total did not in- 
clude 352,000 motorized bicycles. 

STEAK VERSUS SCHNITZEL? VIENNA LIKES BOTH 

Foreign tourists visiting Austria and Vienna and looking 
for that typical Vienna kitchen need not worry. What the 
calory-conscious younger generation is likely to call a cul- 
inary revolution is in reality nothing but a slow evolution of 
dietary customs. 

The big change from the old days is that today the 
visitor, and for that matter the native, can get both styles of 
food — the traditional Viennese standard, admittedly no aid 
to slenderizing but oh, so good, and the real gone lettuce- 
and-tomato salad, a 25-calory shot which may be a boon to 
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your figure but leaves your palate cold. 

Of course, you needn’t go extreme. The Wiener Schnitzel, 
Vienna’s most honored dish, today shares top billing with 
the Sirloin Steak. America’s culinary trade mark. And if 
there’s a difference in caloric content between thetwo, ounce 
for ounce, you'll need a magnifying glass to find it. 

So let’s put the whole food situation in perspective: if 
you’re looking for it, you'll find it in Vienna. Any kind of it 
you want. 

But what about the Viennese at home? Admittedly a 
slow change toward lighter food has become noticeable in 
consumer statistics and cookbooks, too. 

The average calory consumption of the Viennese today 


amounts to 2,930 daily per capita according to latest figures: 


how many calories were consumed in Vienna in the ‘‘good 
old days,’’ we would rather not mention. 

Today, the average Viennese annually eats about five 
pounds of pork and lard less than he did some years ago. He 
even eats two pounds less beef. But his yearly consumption 
of sugar has increased by more than 16 pounds, of butter 
and cheese about two pounds, of vegetables about 13 pounds 
and of fruits a healthful 25 pounds. 

Dumplings of various types, once the pride of a Vien- 
nese housewife’s kitchen artistry, are no longer a ‘‘must’’ 
on the menu. Apple strudel and related pastries have held 
their own, however. But great strides have been made by a 
number of American-inspired dishes of the quiver class, like 
gelatin deserts. U.S. soft drinks of the ‘‘shake’’ variety also 


go over big, and the use of the electric mixer has become 
general. 

Another American custom —to roast and broil meat rather 
than fry it — also is gaining a foothold in Vienna. Lard as a 
shortening is giving way to vegetable oils and margarine, 
The pig farmer doesn’t like it, but he is in the minority. 

As mentioned before both schnitzel and steak are favor- 
ite dishes, and one or the other is the big Sunday specialty 
today (the steak broiled or grilled as in the U.S.). 

Canned goods are slow in catching up in Vienna. One 
reason is that their price is still relatively high in Austria 
compared with fresh foods; another is that the Viennese con- 
siders canned foods part and parcel of outdoor-life, camping 
and the like. But more canned goods were sold throughout 
Austria in recent years than ever before. 

But there’s one thing Viennese are not really enthused 
about at all: raw vegetables — carrots, celery, vegetable 
salads and other ‘‘low-calory dishes.’’ It may look good ona 
dieticians chart, they say, but does it taste like anything? 


MORE VIEWERS; TV-DINNERS NEXT? 
The number of Austrian television fans increased by 


almost 30,000 to a new high of 141,825 between the first of : 
‘the year and April 1. During the first three months of 1960, © 


331 new TV sets were installed in Austrian homes every day. 
The government expects that by the end of the year roughly 
160,000 subscribers will watch the TV screen. Half of all 
sets in Austria are located in Vienna. Lower Austria accounts 
for 23,000 Upper Austria for 18,000 and Styria for 13,000. 
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